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INTRODUCTION. 

The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society addressed to 
the Library an inquiry in connection with its work in 
promoting more extensive wheat growing, asking for par- 
ticulars as to the working; of co-operative mills and bakeries 
in other countries, with a view to fi'nding out whether 
institutions of the kind might profitably be established 
in Ireland, and, if so, on what lines. The Librarian en- 
trusted to me the task of investigating this subject, and I 
have embodied in this publication the results of my investi- 
gation. 

It is to be regretted that, owing to the European War, 
the Library was cut off from many valuable sources of 
information, as I have been unable to obtain full information 
on co-operative mills and bakeries in Germany. Nor have 
I been in much better case in gathering detailed accounts of 
various societies in France and Italy, which I required for 
xny purpose. Some French periodicals, which I ordered, 
cannot, owing to the disturbed state of France, be obtained, 
nor have I been able to maintain any extensive correspon- 
dence with such societies on the Continent of Europe as 
are carrying on work of the kind I have investigated. 

I have, however, been fortunate in getting into corres- 
pondence with the most important — for my purpose — 
soqiety of all, one in the South of France. From the 
President of this society I have obtained much valuable 
information, and from other sources I have been put into 
possession of important facts not hitherto published, so far 
as I am aware. 

As I understand it, the purpose of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society in causing the present inquiry tO' be 
made, is to encourage the growing of wheat by Irish farmers 
von a more extensive scale than the present, and to that end 



to see if it is possible by means of the co-operative method 
to ensure their labour a certain profitable return. Accord- 
ingly, I have not thought it necessary to present any de- 
tailed account of the working of industrial co-operative 
bakeries, except in so far as it might aid the reader to 
understand the working, and estimate the prospects of 
agricultural co-operative bakeries. 

Many co-operative societies on the Continent which 
practise exchange of wheat for bread have bakeries, but 
no mills, sending their wheat to the local mill to be ground, 
and delivered to their bakery. I have heard it suggested that 
this system might be applicable to Irish conditions, and 
accordingly have given careful attention to the advantages 
and disadvantages of this system. The conclusions I have 
come to, and the reasons on which I base them, will be found 
stated in their proper place. 

The rise of prices in foodstuffs, caused by the present 
European War, has already made itself felt. It is bound 
to become accentuated if — as seems probable — the war is 
prolonged to any great extent. The competition for wheat 
and wheat flour which is bound to follow upon restricted 
exportation, and the fear of scarcity, will cause prices to 
rise steadily. Indications are abundant that this rise will be 
a serious one. 

The rise in the price of wheat from 32s. per quarter 
to 60s., is in itself a grave portent of the future prices 
of other articles of food. 

It is, therefore, plainly to the interests of Irish farmers, 
to produce as much grain as they possibly can. It is equally 
to their advantage tO' produce for their own use flour and 
bread at lower prices than those ruling in the retail market. 
At present it is the custom in parts of Ireland where there 
is some wheat growing to bring the grain to the local 
rural mill and have it ground. These mills, however, have 
no system of screens for making the white flour of the 
market. They produce whole meal only, and, although it 



is known that whole meal bread is of a greater nutritive 
value than white flour it is unhappily true that the taste 
for white baker's bread has so grown amongst the people 
that they are ceasing in many parts tO' make genuine whole 
meal bread at all. When they do bake their own whole 
meal they mix it with varying quantities of white commercial 
flour purchased in the local shops. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that if the farmer is to be induced in his own interest 
to provide all the bread he needs for his own consumption 
from his own wheat he must have facilities for making his 
wheat into white flour if he desires to. 

The experience of other countries is happily at our dis- 
posal in considering how this can be done. By combination 
through the methods of co-operation, which in so many 
directions have produced such beneficent results in Ireland, 
the Irish farmer may do what has been already accomplished 
in the co-operative production of bread by farmers in France, 
Italy and elsewhere. 

I propose in the following pages to show how small 
wheat growers on the continent have built up a system 
by which they obtain cheaper and better bread from their 
own wheat than they could by buying the bread sold by the 
bakers. What was done in other countries by farmers 
in like circumstances toi Irish farmers can be done in Ireland, 
and Irish agriculturists, particularly co-operators, are shrewd 
enough to see that there must be something to thieir interest 
in a system which finds more and more adherents every 
year amongst the agriculturists of France. 

The bibliography and the tables in the Appendices will be 
found, I think, fairly adequate. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MILLS AND 
BAKERIES. 



Breadmaking by co-operative societies is a well-known 
feature of co-operatioo, as we know it, in the British Isles. 
It has been carried on in England almost from the com- 
mencement of the Co-operative Movement in the towns, 
and has proved of great service to the members of societies 
by ensuring them bread of good and uniform quality, while 
at the same time securing them against undue fluctuations 
in price. 

But these societies are all of them industrial, as distinct 
from agricultural. The rural communities in Great Britain 
and Ireland have not up to this applied co-operative methods 
to the making of bread, mainly because sO' far they have 
naturally organised themselves more in their capacity as 
producers than in their capacity as consumers, whereas 
co-operation in the towns has been in the main, organisation 
for consumption. It is by no means part of the co-operative 
theory that there should be a sharp division such as to the 
superficial observer there seems to be, between the organisa- 
tion of co-operators as producers, and the organisation of 
other co-operators as consumers. The producer is also a 
consumer, and stands to gain as much by extending his 
co-operation to his consumption, as by developing it as a 
producer simply. But it is in the nature of things that the 
more easily done work, and that which appeals most 
readily to the class that is being organised,, should be done 
first, and accordingly the types of co-operation are found 
for the first period of development somewhat shaiply marked 
one against the other. 



The most obvious way in which the farmer approaches 
the question of co-operation for consumption, is in buying 
seeds and fertilisers, and other agricultural requisites. But 
there ought be no limit except that of practical utility to 
the development in other ways of his co-operation for con- 
sumption. In France and Germany and Italy the farmer 
has taken the question of getting his bread supply by 
co-operative methods quite as seriously as his fellow co- 
operator of the towns. 

Co-operative Breadmaking in France. 

The basis oo which the question of breadmaking by 
co-operative societies in France was undertaken was one 
of exchange. The small wheat growers in many districts in 
France finding themselves inconvenienced, not only in the 
price, but in the quality of bread, by the local bakers, began 
to cast about for a remedy. 

Jn some parts of the country in France it was customary 
for the bakers to offer facilities to farmers to exchange 
wheat for bread in order to induce them to forsake the 
practice of baking their own bread out of the flour milled 
from their grain. The bakers had little difficulty in succeed- 
ing, for the farmers for one thing were not in the habit 
of baking all the year round, and for another their women 
folk were not loth to be relieved from a toil which was by 
no means a light one. Having weaned the rural population 
from its home baking custom it was easy for the baker to 
fix his own rate of exchange at a figure extremely advan- 
tageous to himself, and finally to abandon exchange alto- 
gether. As far back as 1870 the farmers in the Canton 
of Chateau in the Department of the He d'Oldron in France 
formed themselves into a baking society on the same prin- 
ciple of exchange which had been in use between them and 
the bakers. This was one of the first efforts to secure an 
adequate return in bread from the farmers' wheat. In 
the '8o's other districts in France followed, notably some 
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■consumers in the Charentes, in Vendde, and in Dompierre- 
;sur-mer. These societies were mainly founded by the 
-existing agricultural syndicates, or farmers' organisation 
-societies, unions of societies corresponding to our co-opera- 
tive societies for the purchase of seeds, implements, etc. 
In 1S96 one such organisation in Vendue, L'Union 
Michelaise de Saint Michel en L' Herm, issued a circular, 
of which the following is a translation, to its members, 
recommending the formation of a co-operative bakery : — 

" We beg to inform you that we have decided at the 
request of many members to establish a co-operative bakery 
"in connection with our co-operative store. Many urgent 
jeasons have prompted us to take this course. 

' ' Each year the price of wheat is lower, and haS' now sunk 
to a ridiculous figure, while the price of bread remains fixed. 

" Grain offal, such as bran, etc., costs us a great deal 
lon account of the cost of freights. If we consume the 
wheat of our own district we eliminate the cost of freight 
on wheat, flour and offal, and provide employment for 
our millers, who, without doubt, will be ready to give us 
every satisfaction."* 

The rest of the circular asks for the co-operation of 
members and contains a form asking the number of persons 
in family, the amount of consumption of bread per week, 
and whether the member grows wheat himself. 

This society, so far as we can ascertain, is still flourishing 
'on the principle of exchange of wheat against bread, t 

It has been the experience of many societies that when a 
co-operative bakery promoting exchange has been once 
■founded, it not only provides many benefits for its members, 
but it stimulates the production of wheat, a fact which is 
of considerable interest toi those interested in wheat growing 
in Ireland. 

The co-operative bakeries, with some exceptions to which 
we shall refer later, | employ the local millers to grind the 

* See infra p. 23. t It was in 1904. t See infra p. 22. 
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wheat at a fixed price, and require them to deliver a certain 
percentage, usually 75 kilos of wheat flour for 100 kilo* 
of wheat, after allowing a small abatement to the millers — 
usually 2 kilos per cent. — for wastage in cleaning the grain. 
All the bran and other grain offal must be returned to the 
bakery, which disposes of it to the members for feeding 
stuff. The percentage of offal which must be returned to 
the society is fixed, and differs slightly in various societies. 

The rate of exchange,, .between the members of the society 
in wheat and tHe bakery in bread also varies. In some 
societies it was found convenient to fix the rate of exchange 
at 100 kilos of bread for 100 kilos of wheat, the members 
paying in a sum of six to seven francs each to make up 
the difference calculated as loss to the society. But this 
system does not seem to have met with favour in most 
societies. The usual rate of exchange is something over 
70 kilos of bread (an average figure is 72.5) for 80 kilos of 
wheat. But members of some societies may sell their wheat 
direct to the society and obtain at once 75 per cent, of its 
value, or sell it, and obtain interest on its value, or exchange 
it for coupons entitling them to bread. In the case of 
members selling their wheat direct, the bread may be bought 
by them from the bakery sometimes by paying in money,, 
in other cases by purchasing so roany coupons — at a figure,, 
of about 40 centimes for i kilo of bread, entitling them tO' 
so many loaves. In the case of those members who exchange- 
wheat for bread it is the custom in some societies to pay 
in advance for the wheat which the member guarantees to 
bring in. This payment is made not in money but in. 
coupons, so that the society maintains its control. The 
rate of exchange on this credit system is roughly about 
65 kilos of bread for 80 kilos of wheat. This system of 
credit is, of course, only short term credit, a member being: 
only allowed to anticipaV; his wheat harvest by a few 
months, say, from the ist July to the September harvest^ 
when he must bring in the wheat he has contracted for. 
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Some societies allow their members a certain quantity 
of bran in addition to bread, others with a higher rate of 
exchange in bread against wheat, keep' the bran and offal, 
and sell it to their members. This latter method is, perhaps, 
the more convenient both for the society and the members. 
It enables the member to obtain just as much bran as he 
needs from the society, while the exchange price of bread 
l)enefits him if he has no need of bran. The society finds 
it to its advantage also for it is not burdened with the 
■double process of calculating the percentage of offal to 
which the member is entitled at any given time. 

The method of account keeping between the members 
and the co-operative bakeries is simple. Each member 
possesses a numbered pass-book, in which is recorded each 
transaction between himself and the society. These books 
are in duplicate, and each evening the duplicate account is 
posted in the ledger by the official of the bakery — in some 
societies the working baker, in others, more properly, a 
manager. Each member has his own ledger account, the 
number on the page of which corresponds to the number of 
his pass-book. These accounts are balanced every two 
months, and every six months a statement showing the 
amount of bread consumed by the member, the amount of 
wheat which he has delivered and the amount of bread 
and — in the case of those societies, which return the grain 
■offal — the amount of bran diie to the member is rendered. 
In some societies the signature of an official in the pass- 
book takes the place of coupons entitling the member to 
;SO many loaves. The coupon system appears, however, to 
have many advantages. 

In most of the societies there are two kinds of members — 
ordinary members and associate members. The ordinary 
member takes a share which varies from 20 to 50 francs, 
and has full rights in the society. The associate pays a 
sum of from 5 to 10 francs, and has, in some societies, all 
the advantages of the ordinary member, except the right 
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of voting and control, whilst in others, instead of exchang- 
ing wheat for bread he pays cash for it. If and when his 
accumulated dividends amount to the value of a share he 
may enter into full membership of the society.* Many 
associate members hasten to use this privilege. 

Many of these societies at starting avail themselves of 
the long credit loan system which the State has inaugurated 
to develop such agricultural societies in France. We give 
in another placet some particulars of the amounts of loans 
granted to these societies. Before dealing with, perhaps,, 
the most important feature of this kind of co-operation,, 
namely, the societies which carry on milling as well as 
baking operations, we think it well to give some particulars 
of the actual societies themselves. 

Some of the societies which we mention are, we have 
reason to believe, extinct, but we can get no accurate infor- 
mation on the point. Others again we can find no mention 
of in the latest publication we have, the Annuaire des 
Syndicats Agricoles, but in the case of many of these 
the omission is, we believe, due to the fact that they are 
not affiliated to any of the various agricultural syndicates^ 
of which this valuable publication is the directory. We 
do not here give particulars of the Meunerie-Boulangerie of 
Condom in the department of Gers, because this society 
is so important for our purpose that we shall consider it 
separately in another place. J 

We give the details which follow, in order to put before 
the reader the methods and extent of operation of these 
rural bakeries. 

Particulars of Bakery Societies in France. 

The breadmaking society of the Canton du Chateau (He 
d'016ron) was founded in 1870. 

* But not, however, in all societies. Some will not admit associates 
to full membership, the reason being that associates in some societies 
are not wheat-growers. 

t See infra Appendix A. 

I Infra p. 23. 
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The share which each member has to take is 12 fr. 50. 
The society is not confined, as are many other societies, to 
members who exchangfe wheat for bread, but is open also 
to those who desire to purchase bread for money. To these, 
coupons which must be paid for in advance, are issued 
at the rate of 40 centimes for the i kiloigram loaf. Those 
members who exchange wheat for bread are given special 
coupons. The amount of their wheat is valued at current 
market price, and they get coupons to that value in exchange 
for it, entitling them to so many loaves. 

The society employs a miller in the district to grind its 
wheat. He is paid 2 francs for milling 100 kilos, and must 
produce 75 per cent, of flour. An allowance of 2 kilos per 
cent, is allowed for wastage. This society sells the bran, 
etc., to its members. 

The Society of AndiUy-les-Marais is a different type of 
society in some important respects from this last. Instead 
of demanding payment in advance it itself advances coupons 
to its members as we have explained above.* Its rate of 
exchange is 26 coupons per sack of flour, i.e., 80 kilograms. 
These coupons are each exchangeable for a loaf of 2J kilo- 
grams. The entrance fee in this society is only 7 francs. 
Each member must, on entering, pay this fee. 

Another typical society is that of ."^aint Michel en 1' Herm. 
It has a low entrance fee of only 3 francs, but the member 
must pay an additional 3 francs for each one of his family 
over 15 years of age. If, for example, he has five persons 
in his family besides himself, he must pay 15 francs for 
them and 3 for himself, in all, 18 francs. The head of the 
family only can be a member of the society. If one of a 
member's family should marry, and thus become the head 
of a family himself, he becomes a member of the society 
as of right, because his entrance fee has already been paid 
for him. 

The rate of exchange in this society is 78 kilos of wheat 

* Supra p. 14. 
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to 6s kilos of bread. In addition to the 65 kilos of bread 
the member also receives 10 kilos of bran. The profit 
made by the society on this rate of exchange pays Its 
general expenses of running. 

The society has a large granary where members' wheat 
is stored. Should it happen that the granary is full, members 
desiring to exchange wheat for bread can obtain bread 
coupons on their guaranteeing to deliver the wheat on de- 
mand. The society possesses no mill of its own, but works 
through the local millers. The rate paid for milling is i 
franc 50 for 78 kilos of wheat. The miller must return 
55 kilos. (70.5 per cent.) of flour, and 18 kilos of grain offal. 

The Co-operative Bakery of Lagnes in Vaucluse is inter- 
esting, because it affords an example of an agricultural 
syndicate being formed for the express purpose of establish- 
ing a bakery. The agricultural syndicates are unions of 
\arious co-operative societies, co-operatives for the purchase 
of fertilisers and implements, for agricultural instruction 
and experiment, and so on. This is the only case known 
to us in which the bakery was not a later development of 
the syndicate. This society began by entering into a con- 
tract with a miller under the terms of which he agreed to 
advance 122 kilos of flour of first quality and 38 of bran 
to be exchanged for 160 kilos of wheat. Two francs were 
to be paid as commission. The society had the right to 
refuse delivery of the flour were it not of first quality, a 
very important consideration for it, for as we shall see 
later the experience of other bakeries was such as to lead 
them to take other means to prevent bad quality in their 
flour. 

Another contract was then entered into by the society 
with another flour mill. The exchange was fixed at 160 
kilos of wheat for 125 of flour and 35 of bran with a charge 
of 2 fr. 25 for milling. Subsequently by consent this rate 
was changed so that 160 kilos of wheat produced 120 kilos 
of first quality flour, and 5 kilos: of second quality, such as 
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is used for feeding stuff. The 35 kilos of bran were divided 
between the society and the members in equal parts. The 
members were apportioned their share in proportion to the 
amount of bread consumed by each. This society accepts 
not only millers' wheat (bid meunier) but two other less 
valuable varieties, but it requires 2^ per cent, more weight; 
for example, instead of supplying 160 kilos a member must 
supply 164 kilos of the other varieties. This society em- 
ploys a baker, who' receives a salary of 150 francs. In 
addition to baking he must receive the wheat from members, 
and see that it is delivered to the miller. He must bake 
38,750 kilos of bread, and receives in addition to his salary 
a sum of 3 francs per " ball " of flour of 125 kilos, which may 
be consumed over and above- the 38,750 kilos he contracts 
to bake. He is provided' with lodging and fuel, and has 
the cinders of the oven as a perquisite. The cost of baking 
160 kilos of bread is estimated by this society at 9 francs. 

The society at Vilosnes in the Meuse only practices the 
system of exchange and will not sell bread for cash. The 
members give 100 kilos of wheat, and by paying 4 francs 
in addition, they receive 100 kilos of bread. 

This society's method of exchange entails certain diffi- 
culties of detail in management. When the 100 kilos of 
wheat are sent to the miller — the society has noi mills of its- 
own — he cannot produce more than 70 kilos of flour for it. 
Now 70 kilos of flour cannot make 100 kilos of bread which 
the society contracts to make for its members. So the way 
they work is to exchange the offal for flour. The miller 
guarantees to give 25 kilos of bran and 4 kilos of grain offal 
in addition to- 70 kilos of flour. The society keeps the bran 
and exchanges the 4 kilos of offal for 2 of flour, so that it 
can give 72 kilos of flour to its baker, who can make 100 
kilos of bread from that quantity of flour. 

The society sells the bran to its members at cost price, and 
with the amount thus realised it covers the cost of working 

c 
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and administration. When there is a surplus it is put to 
reserve. 

A member who desires to buy bran must pay the amount 
of his purchase in cash to the secretary or treasurer (often 
one officer fulfils both functions) and thereupon he is given a 
coupon, which entitles him to obtain from the baker the 
amount which he has bought. TWs co-operative bakery not 
only has no mill of its own, but no bakery. It makes an 
arrangement both with a local miller and with a local baker. 
It pays its miller 2 francs for milling a quintal of wheat, 
whilst requiring him to pay for carriage of wheat to and 
from his mill to the bakery. Its baker is required to provide 
ovens and their accessories. The society pays for repairs, 
wear and tear, etc. The baker is paid 2 francs 25 for 
baking and delivering 100 kilos of bread. 

Amongst other rural co-operative bakeries in France one 
may mention the society of Lescar (Basses Pyrentes) that 
of Thouarc^ (which, owing to mismanagement, ceased to 
be a co-operative society*), the society of Uzos (Basses 
Pyrenees). In this latter society the basis of a fair price 
for bread is taken to be (Art. 2 of the society's statutes) 
I franc per 4 kilo loaf when wheat is selling at 17 francs for 
80 kilos. 

There are alsoi bakery societies at Chessy (L'Aube), Saint 
Mary (Charente), Cranves-Sales (Haute Savoie), Sollies- 
Toucas (Var), and at Saramon (Gers), besides the milling 
societies to which we shall refer later. 

Swiss Societies. 
In Switzerland wheat growing has been very much stimu- 
lated by the establishment of rural co-operative mills and 
bakeries. The case of Switzerland is somewhat analogous 
to that of Ireland in that her wheat growing is very small. 
Before co-operation was tried in milling and baking, wheat 
growing had almost ceased owing to the low market prices 
ruling. There are 39 rural co-operative mills and 3 rural 

* Infra p. 22. 
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bakeries in Switzerland. The bakeries were founded during 
the nineties. Most of the mills were founded in the years 
rgoo-g. The membership in the bakeries is only 388 members. 
The milling societies have a membership ranging from 40 in 
Argovie to 4,395 in Vaud. The total membership in all 
these milling societies is over 6,000. The association called 
Moulins Agricoles Gen6vois, which was founded in 191 1, 
seeks to combine milling with the ordinary work of a 
co-operative agricultural society, such as the purchase of 
seeds, implements, etc., and also the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce. We have, unfortunately, been unable to^ get 
any details as yet as toi its working. The mills are situate 
in Zurich, Fribourg, Bala-Camp, Argovie, Thurgovie, 
Tessin, Vaud, and Valais. The bakeries are at Andwil 
(Gossau), Mettmemstetten (Affoltern), and Lumbrain 
(Glenner). These societies started by buying old disused 
rural mills and equipping them with up-to-date plant. 

In Trent in Austria there are 2 rural co-operative bakeries 
with a membership of 221 and a net profit in the year 1912 
of 1,421* crs. after putting 4,386 crs. to reserve. 

Italian Societies. 

In Italy, at Friuli and in Styria and Piedmont there are 
co-operative bakeries. 

At Catania in Sicily there was tried some years agot an 
experiment in municipalising breadmaking. But the conduct 
of the bakery was too much under the influence of political 
parties, and it went intO' liquidation in 1905. It was 
founded by the Socialist Party, which came into power in 
1902, and which was pledged to redress the grievances of 
the working bakers. The members of the Conservative 
Party, dissatisfied with the methods of the municipal bakery 

*This figure is set down in the Bulletin of the Bureau of Social 
and Economic Intelligence (Internat. Inst, of Agriculture) as 1,429 
■crns., but the totals given in their tables do not balance. We have 
■calculated this figure from the other items in the Statement of 
Accounts. [Bulletin No. 4, Ap. 1914, p. 12.] 

t Mars. P. Boulangerie Municipale de Cantane. 



founded a co-operative bakery, which still flourishes. The 
co-operative principle in this case showed itself better able 
to survive than the method of municipal Socialism. It is 
worthy of note that the co-operative society managed at a 
period when bread was dear, to keep its prices somewhat 
below those of the municipal bakery, and, of course, below 
those of the private firms. The difference between the price 
of the 2^ kilogfram loaf of the co-operative bakery and that 
of commerce is estimated at between 5 and 15 centimes, la 
drawing- conclusions from these figures it must be borne in 
mind that wherever a co-operative bakery exists the price 
of bakers' bread is kept down by the competition. The 
bakers are fearful of raising; their price while the co-opera- 
tive society keeps bread at a cheap rate. So much so is 
this that in one case the bakers at Saumur waited on the 
local co-operative society — La Saumuroise — and asked the 
society to increase the price of bread for its members in 
order that the trade might be able to do so. Some of the 
societies, like that at Tiffauges in Vendue, sell at the same 
rate as the bakers much as our co-operative societies do, 
and give 5 per cent, on shares, and from 7 per cent, to 
10 per cent, in dividends. 

There seems to be a growing belief amongst those who 
are authorities on this form of co-operation, that the best 
result's are to be obtained by societies possessing their own 
fioojr mill. Not only is the flour thus obtained cheaper and 
of a uniform quality, but the possession of a mill, entailing 
as it does a larger business, necessitates better control in 
working. Many of the societies suffer by having their 
bakery controlled almost entirely by the working baker, the 
supervision of the committee not being regular enoug-h or 
frequent enough. One notable example of this is the society 
at Thouarc6, to which we have already referred. This 
society, which promised well at the outset, actually failed 
because of bad management. There is a natural tendency 
amongst members of such societies to dislike the extra. 
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expense entailed by employing a capable manager, and if 
the business is small enough they seem to prefer to take 
risks rather than to pay for efficiency. A society milling its 
own flour and baking its own bread has this advantage, 
that the members are compelled to procure the services of a 
manager. Many of the societies which do not possess mills 
find that the quaUty of the flour supplied to them by the 
miller whom they employ varies extremely, so much so that 
members of the society of Lescar and Uzos (which now 
possesses a mill) hold that without a mill a bakery society is 
-doomed to failure. From the point of view of co-operation 
it is much better that all the work of these societies should 
be co-operative from the time the wheat is harvested to the 
time it appears as bread. A society which owns its own mill 
■can al.so provide an effective control oo adulteration, and 
•can obtain a greater percentage of flour and a better quality 
than one which relies on the services of a trading miller. 
The society called La Solidarite Sottevillaise found it neces- 
sary for these reasons to purchase a mill of its own, and 
this mill also undertook to supply a co-operative bakery at 
Rouen, called La Menagfere.* It is held by M. Rivet that 
a society with a mill has the best chance of success when 
It operates, as the centre of a group of co-operative bakeries. 

Rural Mills in France. 

The best example of a successful co-operative milling and 
bakery society is that at Condom, in the Department of 
■Gers, in the South of France. 

This society was founded in 1908, with a membership of a 
■Jittle over 300, not countiijg associates. Its membership, 
-according to the latest figures in my possession (1913) is now 
nearly 900. The society admits tO' full membership only 
those who are actually wheat growers, and are prepared to 

* Unfortunately I have not been able to trace this society later 
•than 1904, and am not able to give any details about its present 
position. 
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exchange their wheat for bread. But any person who is 
not a wheat grower may become an associate of the society 
and purchase bread in the ordinary way. The society has ai 
mill which is worked by an electric plant, and has sufficient 
volume of work to keep the mill working day and night. 
It has five silos* armoured in cement, and has dep6ts of its 
own where its bread is sold. Beginning with the custom of 
401, it has now the daily custom of nearly 1,700 families. 
It unites in one society the function of the Kornhaus or 
American elevator, the mill, and the bakery, and is estab- 
lished on a sound business basis. The society was founded as 
the result of dissatisfaction in the locality with the -quality of 
the bakers' bread which, according to the President, M. De 
Roussen, was " detestable, bad for the digestion as well as 
being dear, "t 

The society was founded as a society of variable capital. 
Its initial capital was 25,000 francs (;^i,ooo), in 1,000 shares 
t)f 25 francs (^i) each, bearing interest limited to 4 pyer 
cent. J It was enabled to avail itself of the excellent system 
of agricultural credit which obtains in France since the 
passing of the Lx>i du 29 Decembre, 1906 ; § and borrowed 
from the Regional Agricultural Credit Bank at Gers the sum 

* These silos refer to what are known as granary silos. Like 
the ordinary American stave silo, which is used for the preser- 
vation of green fodder — vetches, maize, clover, etc., the granary silo 
is cylindrical in form, being from 15-20 feet in diameter, and 30-40- 
feet high. At distances of about every six feet longitudinal perforated 
floors occur dividing the granary silo into compartments, each with, 
its own door. The main object aimed at is to keep the grain stored 
in these silos in a perfectly dry and fresh condition, and to obviate 
the continual turning which is necessary when grain is stored on 
an ordinary floor or granary. This object is attained by leaving the 
bottom section empty, and the door open ; air can thus be forced if 
necessary through all the sections, but in actual use there is always 
a current of air passing upwards through the silo, and just as in a 
chimney, any heat which may develop in the grain rises, drawing after 
it a current of cold air. For these details I am indebted to Mr. T. 
Wibberley, N.D.A., N.D.D., the agricultural expert of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society. 

t Leon de Roussen, La Maison de bl6. 

JThis limit is imposed by the Law of December, 1906, relating 
to co-operative societies. 

§ Note on this system. Appendix A. 
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of Fr. 50,000 repayable in thirteen years at 2 per cent. In 
191 1— three years afterwards — the society increased its 
capital by 13,175 francs, and was thus able to raise another 
loan of 10,000 francs for improvements from the same 
source. By pledgfing- the corn in the society's silos it has 
been able, as occasion required, to borrow another 50,000 
francs. The total capital made use of by the society was 
thus about 150,000 francs. 

In the society's statement of accounts, dated June 1910, 
the initial expenses are as follows : — 

Francs. 

Miscellaneous Real Estate 32,252 

Electric Plant and Installation 12,785 

Milling Plant' 29,769 

Bakery Material 31789 

Silos 13,990 

Horses and Vans 7,557 

Sacks 4,309 

Leg-al Expenses on Registration, etc.* 2,942 

Total 107,393 

Its later capital expenses amounted to roughly another 
13,000 francs, so that its total capital expenditure was 
120,000 francs, or ;^4,8oo in English money. 

Turning to the current expenditure of the society the 
following figures taken from its financial statement for the 
year 191 1— 12 will show the allocation of its profits : — 

Year 1911-12. 

Francs. 
Interest on State Loans — 

10,000 francs 181. ?2 

50,000 „ 846.05 

Amortisation on State Loans — 

10,000 francs 909.09 

50,000 ,, 3,846.15 

Payment of Instalments on Sacks, Vans 

and Horses i>775-05 

* This figure is higher than it would have been if the Society had 
chosen to constitute itself under the Civil Code, instead of under the 
Commercial code, but the legality of such a proceeding would have 
been more than doubtful, as the Society is engaged in manufacture. 
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Francs. 
Reserve for Amortising Plant, Fixtures, 

etc 8,108.15 

Reserve for Extension New Plant, etc.... 8,000. 

Bad Debts 

Reserve required by Law 4^5-22 

Interest at 4 percent, on Members' Shares 1,385. 

Emergency Reserve Fund 1,566.04 

Ten per cent. Bonus to Staff 1,178.93 

Dividends on Members' Custom 5,085.25 

Total ■. 33.366-75 

The figures shown as interest and amortisation on the 
State loans are a legal first charge on the society's assets, 
and must be paid to the same amount each year.* 

The figures in this table showing the sums put to amor- 
tising the cost of plant and fixtures should be read in con- 
junction with the fact shewn in the balance sheet of 1908-10,, 
that the initial expenses have been completely amortised. 
The figures shown for amortisation of cost of perishable 
itock, sacks, horses, etc, taken with the figures in previous 
years show that this charge has also in 1911-12 been paid 
off. No bad debts appear after the first year, when 500 
francs was written off under this head. The emergency 
reserve fund, as distinct from the reserve required by law, 
seems well kept up. The item, 1,178 Fr. in 191 1-12 represent- 
ing bonus to officials is not strictly a 10 per cent, bonus on the 
net profit, which we take to be as in other societies the sum 
which remains to pay dividends, additional reserve and 
bonus, after all other charges have been met. 

In the first year the employes were given a 10 per cent, 
bonus, but in the year 1910-11, this was increased to 22 
per cent., while it was 15 per cent, in 1911-12. The amount 
put to special emergency reserve fund is constant over these 
years, and represents 20 per cent, of the net profits. Thus 
there remained as dividends for the co-operators on their 
.purchases 70 per cent, of the net profits in the first year, 

* See note on Long Term Credit in France. Appendix A. 
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58 per cent, in 1910-11, and 65 per cent, in 1911-12. It 
seems a sound plan to earmark 20 per cent, of net profit 
for emergency reserve in each year. 

Turning now to the society's trade we find that up to the 
beginning of 1913, the society received either in exchange 
ifor bread or for sale, 6,203,830 kilograms of wheat, out of 
which it has made either for baking or for sale, 4,166,500 
Tcilograms of flour, and it has delivered from its bakery 
.3,930,000 kilograms of bread. 

As regards its relations with its members the society ex- 
changes bread for wheat at the rate of 72.5 kilos of bread 
for 80 kilos of wheat. The bread is either delivered to the 
members direct, or reaches them through the society's 
shops where bread may be purchased by associates also. 
{An associate pays i franc as qualifying fee.) Flour in 
-excess, of that required for baking is sold preferably to other 
co-operative bakeries, but also to ordinary trading bakers. 
The average price of bread in the society's shops has been 
32 centimes per kilo, which is on an average according to 
the information we received from the President of the 
Society abo'Ut 6 centimes lower than the price of trading 
bakeries. The President of the Society informs me that 
since the co-operative was founded bakers' prices in the 
■district have been lowered, and the quality of their bread- 
so bad before, as we have noted — has been much improved. 
The following additional figures, show the development 
of the society since its inception up to the year 1913. 

Year. No. of Year. No. of families 

supplied with 



1909 
1910 
191 1 
1912 
1913 



No. of 


Year. 


Members 




332 


1908 


532 


1909 


692 


1910 


727 


I911 


850* 


1912 



bread. 
401 

789 
1,280 
1,484 
1,664 



The rapid increase of the society's custom shown in the 
* First six months of year. 
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right hand column is a striking testimony to the efficiency of 
the co-operative method in production. 

The following figures show the amount of wheat received! 
and the amount of flour produced : — 

Amount of wheat received. Amount of flour pro- 

duced in same years.. 
Year. Hectolitres. Kilos. 

1909 2,600 426,000 

1910 17,000 952,000 

19TI 17,200 1,020,000 

1912 19.500 1,147,000 

So that the amount of wheat produced increased in aa 
slightly greater proportion than the membership — a whole- 
some indication of progress. 

Finally we set down in the following tables the amount 
of bread made in each year and the profits in each year : — 

Amount of bread delivered by the Society. Profits. 



Year. Kilos. Gross (francs). Net (francs)i 

1909 270,000 1,600 \ ^g 

1910 772,000 13,700 j ' ^ 

1911 1,065,000 15,000 854 

1912 1,130,000 33,400 7,830 



The consumption of bread amounted to between 2 and 3; 
kilos per family per diem in each year. The figures showing 
net profit deserve the careful study of co-operators. The 
figure given for the year 191 1 appears very small in com- 
parison with the preceding figure, but it is accounted for by 
the fact that the society in that year paid a two-years' 
annuity to amortise the State loan of 50,000 francs. That 
is to say, instead of paying 3,846 francs it paid 7,692 francs. 
The figures of profit seem to indicate a sound business basis- 
in the work of the society. 

The other milling and bakery societies in France that we 
have found mentioned in the works we have consulted are 
those of Ramerupt in the Aube, of which some particulars- 
are to be found in the appendix to this volume. Sens in the 
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department of 1' Yonne, Plouharnel ia the department off 
Morbibanj Carnac in the same department. 

Co-operative Mills and Bakeries in Germany. 

In Germany and Austria there are many societies which 
have a Korn= or Lagperhaus, for storing- their members'" 
grain ; just as in the United States the elevator system is 
employed. Some of these societies have mills and others- 
both mills and bakeries. We have not been able to obtain-, 
particulars of the method of working these societies, nor in 
the case of Germany have we been able to secure information. 
as to the amount of bread made by the bakeries, as the 
Reports and Year Books of the Reichsverband and tbe- 
Generalverband do not in their otherwise excellent tables 
follow the example of the Austrian societies* by griving these 
figures. We have, however, full information on the financial, 
standing of these societies, some of which as the figures 
we give show, are in anything but a flourishing state. In 
Germany there are affiliated to the Haas Union (Reichsver- 
band) sixteen milling societies, three of which have bakeries^ 
while there are two milling societies attached to the other 
great Cto-operative Union — the Raiffeisen or Generalverband. 
The societies in the Haas Union are situate as follows : — 
Two in the province of Silesia, 2 in Prussian Saxony, i in 
Schleswig-Holstein, 3 in Hanover, 5 in the Rhine province, 
I in Baden, i in the Kingdom of Saxony, and i in Nassau. 
Of these the societies of Winzig in Silesia, of Hofenhameln 
in Hanover, and of Varenbecke in the Kingdom of Saxony, 
have bakeries. The two societies attached to the Raiffeisen 
Union are situate one in Frankfort and the other in Coblenz. 
Neither has a bakery. 

lit might be imagined that with the system of Kornbaiiser 
which is found in Germany, these milling societies would be 
so large that it would be useless to include any details of 

* Mitteilungen aus der Statistik der landw. Genossenschaften m 
Osterreich. 
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their administration in an investigation such as ours destined 
to provide information which might prove of service to those 
"wishing to start milling or bakery societies in Ireland. But 
the figures collected by the two great Unions in their Year 
Books and Reports show that so far from being too large 
these societies seem in many cases to be extraordinarily small 
hoth in membership and in the volume of their business. In 
the Haas Union the bigfgest society, which is that of 
Varenhecke in Saxony, has a membership of only 275, while 
the smallest, that of Wissenbach in Nassau, has only a 
membership of 7. Unfortunately in the returns issued by 
these societies most of them neglect or decline to state their 
turnover, thus making it impossible for the inquirer to come 
to any well considered judgment as to the relation of their 
■capital to their business operations. Only four societies in 
the Haas Union supply us with this figure in the returns 
we possess. 

These four societies are those of Varenhecke in Saxony, 
Eggstedt in Schleswig-Holstein, Stemmen in Hanover, and 
Paska in Saxony. We will briefly set down the particulars 
concerning the operations of these societies as given in 
their returns for the year 191 1 — the latest year for which we 
possess returns. 

The society at Varenhecke in Saxony was founded in the 
year 1898, and carries on the business of a corn-store, a 
mill and a bakery. It has a membership of 275 and a 
subscribed capital of 40,098 marks. Its turnover for 191 1 
amounted to 2,728,696 marks. The balance sheet shows 
assets amounting to 339,905 marks, and liabilities amounting 
^ 335,722 marks, leaving a balance to credit of 4,183 marks. 
The reserve fund stands at 29,578 marks. 

The society in Eggstedt (Schleswig-Holstein) was founded 
in 1909, and has 46 members and a subscribed capital of 
4,928 marks. In 191 1 its turnover was 2,712,912 marks ; 
a figure so enormous compared with the capital, as to show 
that these societies must have a large borrowed capital which 
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does not figure in these returns. The balance sheet of this, 
societv shows assets amounting to 161,672 marks, and 
liabihties amounting to 153,470 marks, leaving a credit 
balance of 8,202 marks. 

The third society has a much smaller volume of business 
than either of these. It was founded in Stemmen in Hanover 
in 1908, and has a membership of 68 and a capital of 1,229. 
marks. Its turnover in 191 1 was 498,921 marks. Its 
balance sheet shows a credit balance of 190 marks ; assets 
being put down as 106,975 marks, and liabilities 106,785.. 
Its reserve fund is standing at 549 marks. 

The society of Paska in Saxony was founded in 1901, 
and has a membership of 71, with a capital of 43,882 
marks, and a turnover of 83,551 marks. Its balance sheet: 
shows assets amounting to 157,142 marks, and liabilities- 
amounting to 153,119 marks ; thus leaving a credit balance- 
of 4,023 marks. The reserve fund appears as 19,582 marks. 

These societies appear to be quite prosperous. Another 
fairly prosperous society is that of Kockte in Saxony, which, 
was founded in 1901, the same year as the last mentioned 
society was established. It has a membership of 97, and' 
a turnover of 155,622 marks. It does not give any return 
showing its capital. Its balance sheet for 191 1 shows assets 
to the value of 51,283 marks, and liabilities, to the extent of 
49,131 marks ; leaving a balance toi credit of 2,152 marks. 

One society, which states neither its capital nor its turn- 
over, shows a substantial loss in its balance sheet. It is 
one of the societies with a bakery as well as a mill. This is 
the society at Winzig in Silesia, which has a membership of 
21, and was founded in 1898. Its assets are set down as. 
168,757 marks, while its liabilities figure as 189,132 marks ;. 
leaving a debit balance of 20,375 marks. This, however,, 
seems to be the only society with a loss of this extent. 

The societies of Wissenbach in Nassau, and Schnorbach, 
(Rhine) show a loss in their balance sheets. The Wissenbach. 
mill has 7 members and a capital of 3,500 marks. Its. 
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"balance sheet shows assets 21,735 marks, and liabilities 
^2,209 marks ; showing- a loss of 474 marks. The 
Schiiorbach Society, founded in 1909, has a membership of 
S2I, and a capital of 627 marks. The balance sheet of this 
•society shows a loss of 186 marks. The assets are given as 
'6,441 marks and liabilities 6,627 marks.. The society of 
Hofenhameln, which has also a bakery attached to it, shows 
a credit balance of 7 marks ; while the society of Capellen 
balances its assets and liabilities evently. Both these are small 
societies. The details concerning- the other societies may be 
found in the tables in the Appendix.* It is to be noted that 
the mill rather than the bakery is the important thing' in 
'Germany, and further, that none of these societies is of a 
vast size, the largest turnover of any being ;£'i 50,000, and 
the lowest that we find returned being about ;^4,ooo. In 
the returns given by the two Raiffeisen societies neither the 
•capital of the society nor the turnover is given. The society 
-of Wissenbach in Frankfurt was founded in 1899, and has a 
membership of 7. Its balance sheet shows a debit balance 
-of 396 marks, 21,840 marks being assets and 22,235 marks 
liabilities, t The other society — that of Senheim in Coblenz — 
:shows a debit balance of 1,095 marks, 45,704 marks repre- 
senting assets and 46,799 marks liabilities. 

Austrian Milling and Bakery Societies. 

We now turn to the Austrian societies. These are 
■divided into three classes. There are — first, societies which 
have a corn-store, a mill, and a bakery ; secondly, societies 
with a corn-store and a mill and no bakery ; and lastly, 
societies which engage in milling only. Some of the societies 
are in Bohemia, some in Austria proper. Owing to the fact 
that most of the Bohemian societies use Czech and not 
German as their official language, some particulars relating 
to their working are not available. 

* See Appendix C. 

t So the figures in the returns. One of these must be wrong. We 
are unable to say which. 
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We take first the societies having- a corn-store, 
having ^ Corn- ^ ™1^ ^nd a bakery. All these societies are 
Bakery. * ' " in Bohemia. Three of them are affiliated to 

the Central Union of the German-speaking 
agricultural co-operators of Bohemia, and the remaining four 
are affiliated to the Bohemian-speaking Central Union. It 
must be noted in passing that though these two great Unions 
are run on exactly the same lines, and are affiliated to the 
Austrian Union* they decline to^ have any dealings with each 
other. 

The three German-speaking societies are situate at 
Bohmischdorf, Puletschnei and Wellnitz. The Bohemian- 
speaking societies are situate in Drazice, Drzkov, Porici and 
Rimov. The following are the particulars we are possessed 
■of regarding these societies. Unfortunately we have not 
l)een able to get any figures later than 1908. The following 
figures, together with those in the tables relating to Austria 
in the Appendix, are to be taken as at the end of the 
financial year, igoSt : — 

The society of Bohmischdorf was founded in 
-speaMngSodeties 1908 with a membership of 139. Each member 

'{Zentral Verband , •, 1 r ^t ^ r 

.<ier deutschen subscribes one or more shares of the value of 20 

schafi'en Boh- kroner, and the liability of each member is five 

"^"^ times the value of the share. 301 shares have 

:been subscribed, and the fully paid up capital- of the society 

is 3,420 kroner. The members delivered 2,153 quintals of 

wheat, all of which was milled by the society. The amount 

of bread produced by the bakery was only 168 quintals, 

equivalent to 16,800 kilograms. The money turnover of the 

society was 163,594 kroner. Its borrowed capital is 52,100 

kroner. The balance shows a debit balance of 28 kroner ; 

816 kroner was written off for depreciation, and 273 kroner 

put to reserve. 

* AUegemeines Verband land-w. Genossenschaften in Osterreich. 
tThe returns giving these -were not issued till 1912, in the 
Mitteilungen aus Statistik der landw. Genossenschaften in Oesterreich. 
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The society of Puletschnei was founded in 1897, and has. 
a paid up capital of 12,081 kroner, and a borrowed capital 
of 33,844 kroner. There are 179 members who have taken 
599 shares of the value of 20 kroner, with a liability of five 
times the value of the share. These members delivered in 
1908 1,276 quintals of wheat, all of which was milled. The- 
amount of bread produced was 36,600 kilograms. The turn- 
over was 78,503 kroner, and the balance sheet shows a loss 
of 8,289 kroner ; 477 kroner was put to reserve. 

The third society, that of Wellnitz, was founded in 1908, 
with a membership of 39. 84 shares of the value of 50- 
kroner were subscribed, and the paid up capital is 2,000- 
kroner. Members' liability is twice the value of the share. 
The society borrowed 107,433 kroner, and its balance sheet 
showed a profit of 420 kroner ; 241 kroner was writteni 
off for depreciation, and 76 put to reserve. The members- 
delivered 1,074 quintals of wheat, all of which was milled. 
The amount of bread delivered was 248 quintals. The 
turnover was 107,433 kroner. These societies do a small 
trade with non-members. 

The Bohemian-speaking- societies of the 
8peSidng''cllh.'' Central Verband der bohmischen landw. 

Genossenschaften im Kgr. Bohmen furnishi 
the following particulars : — 

The society at Drazice was founded in 1900, and has- 
a membership of 222, who have taken 1,532 shares of the 
value of 100 kroner, each with a liability equal to twice the 
share value. No details are available as to the amount of 
wheat delivered or milled, or of the amount of bread pro- 
duced. The society borrowed 116,875 kroner from the 
Union and 455,971 kronerfrom other sources. The society 
had a turnover of 4,592,421 kroner; and its balance sheet 
shows a credit balance of 1,637 kroner ; 10,437 kroner was. 
written off for depreciation, and 37,970 kroner put to 
reserve. 
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The society of Drzkov was established in 1907. It has 86 
members, who subscribed 103 shares of 20 kroner, of which 
all IS paid up, making a capital of 2,060 kroner. The 
borrowed capital of the society is 510 kroner, made up of 
ID kroner borrowed from the Union, and 500 from other 
sources. The society's balance sheet shows a credit balance 
of 402 kroner ; 484 kroner was written off for depreciation, 
and 178 kroner put to reserve. The society's turnover was 
52,256 kroner. 

The society of Porici (Parschnitz) was founded in 1906. 
Its membership is 385. 410 shares, of 100 kroner each, 
with a liability of twice the share value have been taken up, 
and 39,000 kroner — nearly the whole capital — is fully paid 
up. The borrowed capital of the society is composed of 
'67>.745 kroner borrowed from the Union, and 60,300 kroner 
borrowed from other sources. The balance sheet shows 
.313 kroner to credit ; 3,655 kroner was written off for 
depreciation, and 650 kroner put to reserve. The society's 
turnover was 770,068 kroner. 

The Society of Rimov was founded in 1907, and has 86 
members, who subscribed one share each of the value of 
100 kroner, with a liability equal to twice the share value. 
All this capital has been fully paid up. The society borrowed 
17,350 kroner. Its balance sheet shows a loss of 5,056 
Iironer ; 924 kroner was written off for depreciation, and 
164 kroner put to reserve. Its turnover was 156,299 kroner. 

There is one other society in Bohemia which belongs to 
neither of the two Unions, we have mentioned, but is afhliated 
to the Zentral Verhand der hohmischen landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossenschaften der Markgrafschaft Mdhren. This society 
'is at Horka, and possesses an electric plant. It was founded 
in 1908, and has, 421 members, who subscribed 1,225 shares 
of 100 kroner each. The liability is limited to the amount 
-of the share. Nearly the whole of the share capital is paid 
nip. The borrowed capital of the society is 184,980 kroner. 
Its balance sheet shows a credit balance of 7,457 kroner ; 
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6,687 kroner was written off, and i,i6o kroner put to 
reserve. The society's turnover was 1,010,831 kroner. 
The members delivered 15,700 quintals of wheat, all of 
which was milled by the society. No details concerningf the 
amount of bread produced are available. 

There are seven of these societies ia 
JiiliaSefW Austria, two of which are affiliated to 
stores and Mills. ^^^ German-speaking", and four to the 
Czechi-speaking- Union. The remaining- society, that of 
Neusiedl, is affiliated to the German-speaking Union of 
Moravia and Silesia. In order not to weary the reader with 
too many figures we have put the detailed returns of these 
societies in tables, which will be found in the Appendix.* 

The societies which have mills but neither 
111.— Milling corn-stores not bakeries are some fourteen 
in number, distributed as follows : — 
Two in Lower Austria, affiliated to the Lower Austrian 
Central Co-operative Bank; one in Laibacb, affiliated to the 
" Zadruzna eveza v Ljubljani," or Co-operative Union of 
Laibach ; one in Istria, affiliated to the Federazione dei 
consorzi industriali ed economici nella provincia d' Istria;- 
four in Bohemia, affiliated to the Central Union of Grerman- 
speaking Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Bohemia ; 
six in Silesia, five of which are affiliated to the Zentral 
Verband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften 
Mahrens und Schlesiens ; and one to the Verband landw. 
Genossenschaften in Schlesien (headquarters at Bielitz). All' 
these Unions to which these societies are affiliated belong: 
to the General Union of Agricultural Co-operation in Austria. 

All except two (which started in 1899) of the societies were 
founded in the twentieth century. Two of them, those of 
Pankraz in Bohemia, and Rothmiihl in Silesia, though 
founded in 1908, did not commence business operation till 

* Appendix C. 
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I9IO. According-ly, we have not been able to publish par- 
ticulars of their work in the tables in the Appendix. The 
society of Portole in Istria, which is called the Molino 
Sociale di Portole, deals with the co-operative purchase and 
sale of agricultural produce in addition to its milling' industry. 
This society and the society called the Mlinarska Zadruga 
(Co-operative Mill) of Cres in Laibach, mills also for non- 
members. 

There are in addition to the societies we have noted two 
other milling societies whose Union is not affiliated to the 
Genera^ Union of Agricultural Co-operation. These two 
societies are in Moravia, and are affiliated to the Central 
Union of Bohemian-speaking- Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of the Duchy of Moravia. Particulars of these 
societies will be found in the tables in the Appendix. 

In Italy there are two rural co-operative mills affiliated to 
the Federation of Styrian Agricultural Societies. 

The case of Ireland. 
It will probably be readily agreed that it is urgently- 
necessary to grow more wheat in Ireland. The war, and 
the possibility of a scarcity, has made that apparent even 
to the most unprogressive of our people. But it may be 
asked, particularly by farmers, why the subject of co- 
operative mills and bakeries should be introduced in connec- 
tion with increased wheat growing. Would it not be better 
worth while in a word to grow more wheat not in order 
to bake bread in the farmer's own home or in his own bakery, 
but to sell in the markets of England? At the beginning 
of the war wheat sold at 32s. per quarter, now* it is selling 
at 65s. per quarter. What better could the farmer do than 
to sell his w'heat at such a handsome price ? The answer, of 
cx)urse, is obvious to anyone who gives a moment's thought 
to the subject. It is this, that our consumption of wheat 
(including flour) in Ireland is 16,000,000 cwts. per annum, 

* We take the figure as we go to Press. 
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and that we only produce about 7o,ocx> cwts. So that the 
farmer is not in the position of a man who sells his surplus. 
He is selling his wheat at a handsome price, but he will 
tuy it back at a still hig'hei" price, a proceeding- which is 
not likely to amuse him. Not only that, but he will suffer 
from the increased cost of other commodities which will 
follow the lead of wheat prices. It is to his interest, 
therefore, to secure his own bread first before selling- any 
of his wheat in the market. 

Before we deal with the conditions necessary for a 
successful carrying- out of the co-operative milling scheme in 
Ireland, it will be necessary to take a survey of the state 
of wheat production in the country. The figures we give 
are the latest in our possession in each case. We take 
first the figures given for wheat production in each county 
in Ireland, which we set out in the following table : — 

Table showing number of acres in each county in Ireland 
in the years 1913 and 1914 under wheat, arranged in 
order of greatest acreage. 

increaBC or 

1913 1914 Decrease 

Cork 6,042 7)033 + 991 

Wexford 4.674 4.644 - 30 

Down 2,971 4,596 +1,625 

Galway 3,140 3,007 - 133 

Dublin 2,783 2,843 + 60 

Kilkenny 1.737 1,646 - 91 

Tipperary 1,289 1,325 + 36 

Limerick 999 i,iii + 112 

Kildare 1.073 1,096 + 23 

Meath 609 921 + 312 

Derry 750 780 + 30 

Antrim 486 765 + 279 

Armagh 493 699 + 206 

Mayo 983 674 - 309 

Tyrone 691 662 - 29 

Clare 708 619 + 89 

Carlow 600 604 + 4 

Kerry 663 597 - 55 

Louth 431 471 + 40 

Queen's County ... 581 451 - iqo 
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1913 1914 



Increase or 



T) „ Decrease 

Koscommon 282 384 + 102 

Monaghan 267 375 +108 

^^^^" ■•■• 356 308 - 48 

Jrermanag^h 299 302 + 3 

Kmg-'s County .... 216 258 +42 

Longford 224 207 - 17 

Waterford 150 133 - 17 

Wicklow 169 130 - 39 

Westmeath 123 no - 13 

D?"egal 124 75 _ 4g 

siigro 67 58-9 

Leitrim 24 29 + 5 

Let us suppose each county in Ireland to have one 
rural agricultural mill on the co-operative principle, and:, 
further, let us suppose that every wheat grower in each 
county is a member of the co-operative society, and brings- 
all his wheat to the mill. Let us now compare the amount 
of wheat which can be brought by each county with that 
brought by the members of the society at Ct)ndom, which 
we have already discussed. The comparison will not be- 
without its value. 

In the first year of the Condom Society's existence its 
332 members delivered a little more than 12,000* cwts. of 
wheat, while in the year 1912, with 727 members, it received 
31,000 cwts. of wheat. Fifteen counties in Ireland fall 
below the production of 332 farmers in this commune in the- 
South of France. And this fact will have added significance 
when we look at the acreage per farmer represented by 
the wheat production of these French farmers. The figure 
represents roughly 2 acres of wheat per farmer reckoning 
18^19 cwts. of wheat to the acre. Now let us take the 
iigure of 31,000 cwts. which the French Society reached in 
1912. How many counties in Ireland produce this amount? 
Only six — Wexford, with a production of 102,081 cwts.; 
Cork, with 123,751 cwts.; Dublin, with 64,778 cwts.; Dawn, 
with 55,392 cwts.; Galway, with 56,465 ; Kilkenny, with. 

* We render equivalent values roughly for the sake of comparison. 
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36,981.* The wheat growing of Ireland, even without any 
«xternal cause to stimulate it, is in sore need of improve- 
ment to judge by these figures. In every other county in 
Ireland except the six we have mentioned only one mill, such 
as that at Condom, would be found necessary to grind all 
the wheat. And in fifteen counties a mill of that size would 
"be a bankrupt concern if it relied only on grinding the wheat 
•of the farmers in the county. 

But that does not mean to say that co-operative mills such 
as those we have described would not be of great benefit to 
even the present wheat growers. Quite the contrary ; 
although it is true that we have very much leeway to make 
up before we can possess with profit such a mill as that 
which the small farmers at Condom and in many other places 
in France and Germany possess, it will be greatly to our 
advantage to make a start with some less ambitious project ; 
to our present advantage, for the wheat can be ground more 
■cheaply and of better quality by the co-operative system, and 
to our future advantage, for these co-operative mills are 
'bound to have the same effect here as in other countries in 
stimulating the growing of wheat. 

Let us come to the practical question of starting such an 
enterprise. Suppose we want to start a mill only without a 
bakery (on which latter we shall have a few words to say 
in a moment). How many members and what capital would 
'be required ? The answer depends on whether it is proposed 
to start a society expressly for the purpose of milling or 
not. If it is proposed to start a society expressly for the 
purpose we cannot do better than follow the experience of 
Trance, which we have set out in another place in this 
volume. The consensus of opinion in the French societies 
is that a minimum of three hundred members taking a £1 
share each is necessary to ensure the safety of the enter- 
prise. The shares ought to be fully paid up. An old rural 
mill where such were obtainable could, as is done in France 



* See Table in Appendix E. 
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^ obtained and machinery which would cost from ;^6o to 
^loo could be installed. The cost of renovation of the mill 
^d installation of machinery would probably cost another 
Jj loo, so that the society would probably have to raise more 
capital on the security of premises or plant, or by mortgaging 
the wheat of its members, or both. 

Supposing the average number of acres under wheat, of 
these 300 members, to be two, we would then have a 
yield of roughly 11,000 cwts. of wheat for the mill. With 
±his quantity of work for the society the members would 
find that after paying the costs of management and running 
•expenses their wheat would cost them less to grind than if 
they had it done in the ordinary way of trade, and they 
would find a greater return per cent, from the grain in both 
flour and bran. Seventeen of the thirty-two counties of 
Ireland could, as it is, support such a society, and some of 
Ihese could support two or more such societies. 

But another method might with advantage be adopted. 
Instead of founding an entirely new society, a mill might be 
established in connection with, an existing co-operative 
society. The creameries throughout the country afford an 
•excellent starting point. 

Owing to the fact that most of them are not working full 
time, it would be possible to get power for a mill from the 
•same engine as works the creamery. This is actually being 
■done in some creameries, notably in that of Abbeydorney 
in the County Kerry. This society installed at a cost of about 
j^8o up-to-date milling plant, which is worked by the creamery 
engine. The farmers in this district, we are informed by the 
Manager, Mr. T. O'Donovan, bring their wheat to the mill 
to be ground into flour. The average amount of wheat 
grown per farmer is two acres, and the average holding 
forty acres (Irish). Here we have the beginnings of a 
successful co-of)erative miU. If the society were started as 
a separate society to the creamery, though of course in con- 
nection with it, and the members took jQi shares, it could 
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be made a flourishing concern. We see no reason why 
similar experiments might not be tried in other parts of 
the country. 

As regards the establishment of rural bakeries one is not 
on so sure ground. In our judgment it would not be 
advisable to start a bakery in any district where there was 
not a larger amount of wheat-growing, than is necessary for 
the establishment of a mill. The reason is that all the 
members who grow wheat may not desire to buy bread for 
wheat, some of them may find it more convenient to bake 
their own bread, others may live too far away to make the 
distribution of the bread profitable to any but a large society. 
The mill is much safer to begin with, nor would it be difficult 
once a milling society is established to make it into a milling 
and bakery society should a sufficient demand arise. The 
milling society would be in a better position to estimate the 
nature of the demand and the safeness of the new enterprise 
than could any body of farmers coming together to found 
a bakery, or still less any society engaged in organising 
them to do it. 



APPENDIX A. 

A note on Long Term Agricultural Credit in France under 
the provisions of the Law of the 2gth December, igo6, 
authorising loans to agricultural co-operative societies.* 

Agricultural Co-operation in France has been greatly 
stimulated by the credit facilities which the State now grants 
to co-operative societies of agriculturists. Before the pas- 
sage of the Law of 1906 societies were much handicapped 
if they wished to undertake work such as building and 
equipment, which cost relatively large amounts, and which 
they could not conveniently pay off on short term credit. 
The law of 1906 definitely recognised co-operative agricul- 
tural societies as bodies requiring special encouragement 
by the State, and established a system of long term 
credit applicable only to them. In order to benefit by 
the terms of this law a society must be a registered 
co-operative society composed of agriculturists only, and 
engaged in work related to the business or needs of 
agriculturists. It ' must also be affiliated to an agricul- 
tural syndicate. The Law also requires that Such societies 
•should pay no higher rate of interest on the members' 
■capital — they do not allow dividend-bearing shares — than 
4 per cent. Before obtaining a loan on long term credit 
the capital of the society must be all paid up. No loan 
will be granted which is more than double the amount of 
the society's paid-up capital, nor for a longer term than 
25 years. The repayment of the loan is to be by yearly 
-instalments either of an equal amount, or on a decreasing 
scale. Loans are granted by a Commission appointed to 
administer the law, upon the recommendation of the regional 
l)ank. The regional bapks examine the society's application 
and see that the regulations of the^ law are carried out. If 
they consider the security good, and decide to recommend 
* See page 24. 
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the loan, the Commission in Paris examine the matter, and 
if they decide to grant the loan they issue an authorisation 
to the regional bank to do so. New loans running con- 
currently with the old may be obtained in the same way, 
by increasing the capital of the society, provided the security 
is good. Thus, we see that the Meunerie-Boulangerie de 
Condom obtained a second loan of 10,000 francs on long 
term credit, by increasing its capital. All this new capital 
had, however, to be paid up fully before the loan could be 
granted. 

The official reports of the Ministry of Agriculture contain 
returns showing the extent to which the provisions of long 
term credit are being availed of. The latest figures avail- 
able show that over 200 societies have already availed them- 
selves of the advantages of the system. These societies- 
include co-operative creameries, cheese-making societies, 
vine growing societies, wine making societies, oil mills,, 
distilleries, implement societies, as well as a few bakeries. 
Here are the figures showing the loans granted to co- 
operative mills and bakeries. 



Society 


Year 
granted 


Pald-np 
Capital of , 
Society 
Francs 


Amount 
of Loan 
Francs 


Period 
Years 


Interest 
per cent 


Meunerie-Boulangerie 
de Condom (Gers) 


190S 
1911 

1912 
19*2 


25,000 
38,175 

50,000 
M.300 


50,000 
10,000 

100,000 
28,000 '■ 


13 
13 

20 
15 


2 


Meunerie-Boulangerie 
de Ramerupt (Aube) 

La Rouche Saramon- 
aise Bakery at Sara- 
mon (Gers^ 


2 







So that we see that three co-operative mills and bakeries 
alone have been able to borrow in all nearly 200,000 francs, 
or ;^8,ooo, for equipment. The State in France fosters the 
co-operative movement, and recognises its practical value 
both to the people and the country. Long term credit at 
2 per cent, sounds almost incredible, yet France finds that 
it is worth while for the State to grant it. 
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57 
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45 
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43 
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APPENDIX D. 

Table Showing, by Counties and Provinces, the Number of Corn Mills in the year 

1913, classified according to the Power used, the kind of Corn chiefly 

ground, and the average Quantity (in cwts.) of Corn ground 

per week when the Mills are at work. 

[From Agricultural Statistics, Ireland, 1913, issued by the Department of Agriculture and Technical 

Instruction for Ireland]. 



V- 




























Total 
No 






Number of Corn Mills, classified according to— 










tfounties and 


Description of Power used. 


Kind of Corn Chiefly 
Ground. 


Average tuantitv of Corn Ground per 
Week when at work. 


Provinces 


of 
Mills 
















































25 


50 


100 


200 


500 












Water 


Gas, 






Indian 
Corn 


All 

others 


Under 


and 


and 


and 


and 


cwts. 






Water 




Wind 


and 


Oil, 


Wheat 


Oats 


25 


under 


under 


under 


under 


and 












Steam 


&c. 






cwts. 


50 


100 


200 


500 


up- 


























cwts. 


cwts. 


cwts. 


cwts. 


wards. 


Uinster : 


































Carlo w 


18 


15 


1 






2 


3 


12 


3 






2 




8 


4 


4 


Dublin 


21 


11 


6 




2 


2 


8 


9 


3 


i 


2 


2 


5 


1 




11 


Eildare 


19 


17 


1 






1 


2 


10 


4 


3 


1 


6 


4 


4 




4 


Kilkenny ... 


i'i 


39 






3 




4 


19 


16 


3 


5 


7 


10 


6 


10 


4 


King's 


i-* 


33 






1 




3 


26 


4 


2 


3 


4 


8 


9 


4 


6 


Longford ... 


23 


23 












23 








4 


12 


5 


2 




Louth 


21 


15 


3 






■3 




13 


6 


2 


i 


5 


3 


2 


2 


8 


Meath 


■M 


30 






1 


1 


2 


2d 


2 




3 


4 


4 


8 


9 


4 


Queen's 


1H 


16 






1 


2 


3 


12 


3 


i 


1 




3 


6 


4 


5 




33 


30 






3 






31 


1 


1 




7 


13 


5 


4 


2 


Wexford ... 


S3 


69 


1 


1 


3 


'9 


ii 


50 


7 


15 


3 


7 


21 


26 


16 


10 


Wicklow .-. 
Total ... 


11 


9 


1 




1 




2 


8 


1 






1 


4 


1 


1 


4 


366 


307 


13 


1 


16 


?0 


38 


240 


ao 


28 


21 


49 


87 


81 


56 


62 


Munster : 


















' 


















9 


5 


4 








1 


5 


3 






4 


2 






S 


Cork 


73 


45 


10 




6 


12 


27 


14 


32 




6 


7 


13 


13 


9 


25 


Kerry 


10 


4 


5 






1 


1 


3 


6 






2 


2 


... 


1 


5 


IB 


11 


4 






1 


9 


3 


3 


i 


. 2 


2 


3 


1 


2 


6 


Tipperary .. 
Walerford .. 

Total .. 


31 
14 


25 
9 


1 




6 


2 
5 


4 
1 


IV 
4 


12 
9 


1 


2 


8 
2 


4 
3 


8 
2 


6 

2 


6 

5 


156 


99 


24 




12 


21 


43 


46 


66 


2 


10 


?5 


27 


24 


20 


50 


Ulster : 




































69 


,'i2 


6 




4 


7 


2 


50 


17 




2 


10 


11 


19 


13 


14 


Ml 


33 

51 


27 
53 


1 




4 
1 


1 




2V 


6 




2 
1 


5 
4 


9 
14 


5 
26 


7 
7 


5 

2 


43 


39 






3 


1 




33 


10 




2 


6 


9 


11 


5 


10 


62 


47 


6 


1 


5 


3 


i 


04 


7 




5 


8 


6 


23 


9 


11 


Jataanash.. 
jfeldonderry 
Monaghan .. 
Tyrone 

Total .. 


40 


38 






1 


1 




39 


1 




10 


11 


8 


7 


1 


3 


64 

49 


51 
44 


7 
1 




4 
2 


2 
2 




49 
44 


12 
5 


'3 


2 
3 


9 
11 


10 
16 


18 
12 


13 
1 


12 
6 


82 


75 


4 


3 








73 


9 




10 


11 


21 


24 


9 


7 


496 


426 


25 


4 


24 


17 


3 


423 


67 


3 


37 


75 


104 


145 


65 


70 


Cosnau^ht: 


































i [ GalwaT 


,11 


48 


1 




2 




14 


34 


3 




5 


11 


8 


20 


2 


5 


Leitrim 


17 


15 






1 


1 




16 


2 




3 


2 


7 


3 


1 


1 


Mayo 
! Roscommon 

Total .. 


26 


25 








1 


6 


14 


7 




3 


2 


5 


8 


2 


6 


17 
10 


16 
8 


"1 




"i 


1 


"i 


IB 
2 


1 

7 


"i/ 


•... 


7 


3 

2 


4 

1 


2 
1 


1 
6 


121 


112 


2 




4 


3 


20 


81 


20 




11 


22 


25 


36 


8 


19 


Totil of Ireland 


1,129 


944 


64 


5 


55 


61 


104 


790 


202 


33 


79 


171 


243 


288 


149 


201 



Note.— This Table does not include Mills returned as beihg idle at the date of Enumeration. 



so 



APPENDIX E. 

Table relating to the Production of Wheat in each County in; 
Ireland, 1913. 









Percent- 










Acres 


age of 


Produce 
in p^wtiR 


Anioxmt 


Counties and Provinces. 


Acres. 


under 


total acre- 


of yield 






Wheat. 


age under 
Wheat. 


LIL 1/ W \jOt 


per acre. 


Leinster : 












Cariow 


221,485 


600 


.27 


11,977 


19.9 


Dublin 


226,784 


2,783 


1.22 


64,778 


23.2 


Kildare 


418,645 


1,073 


.25 


23,866 


22.3 


Kilkenny ... 


509,458 


1,737 


.34 


36,9»1 


21.2 


King'aj Co. ... 
Longford ... 


493,263 


216 


.04 


4,516 


20.9 


257,770 


224 


.08 


~4,B62 


20.9 


Meath 


577,735 


609 


.15 


. 14,162 


V3.2 


Queen's Co. 


424,838 


581 


.13 


12,909 


22.2 


Louth 


202,181 


431 


.81 


9,824 


22.7 


Westmeath 


434,665 


123 


.02 


2,790 


22.6 


Wexford 


580,9^0 


4,674 


.80 


102,081 


21.8 


Wicklow 

Total 


499,957 


169 


.03 


3,829 


22.6 


4,847,731 


13,220 


.27 


292,365 


22.1 


Munster : 












Clare 


788,337 


708 


.08 


14,657 


20.7 


Cork 


1,843,716 


6,04^ 


.32 


123,751 


20.5 


Kerry- 


1,161,752 


663 


.05 


13,938 


21.05 


Limerick ... 


663,959 


999 


.15 


21,093 


21.1 


Tipperary ... 
Waterford 

Total 


1,051,304 


1,289 


.12 


26,849 


20.8 


454,489 


150 


.03 


3,190 


21.2 


5,963,557 


9,851 


.16 


203,478 


20.7 


Ulster: 












Antrim 


712,825 


486 


.06 


9,578 


19.7 


Armagh 


312,773 


493 


.15 


8,878 


17.9 


Gavan 


467,025 


356 


.08 


6,196 


17.4 


Donegal 


1,193,641 


124 


.01 


2,332 


18.8 


Down 


613,628 


?,97t 


.48 


55,392 


18.6 


Fermanagh 


417,912 


299 


.06 


4,602 


15.4 


Londonderry 


515,269 


750 


.14 


13,224 


17.6 


Honaghan .- 


318,990 


267 


.08 


4,881 


18.2 


Tyrone 

Total 


779,663 


691 


.09 


11,852 


17.1 


5,331,626 


6.437 


.12 


116,935 


18.2 


Connaught : 












Galway 
Leitrim 


1,467,850 


3,140 


.21 


56,465 


18 


376,510 


24 


.006 


388 


16.17 


Mayo 


1,333,366 


983 


.07 


17,768 


18.08 


Roscommon 


608,290 


28'? 


.04 


5,328 


18.8 


Sligo 

Total 

Total of Ireland 


442,205 


67 


.01 


1,160 


17.3 


4,228,211 


4,496 


.10 


81,109 


17.9 


20,371,125 


34,004 


.16 


693,887 


20.4 



